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CARVED PANEL MADE BY H. W. REICHHOLD FOR A CAFE IN ROCBESTER, N. Y. 
Engraved direct from photograph by Stevens & Morris' Half Tone Process. 



NEW AND SEASONABLE UPHOLSTERY. 
By N. S. Stowell. 



NOVELTIES in upholstery fabrics are unusually plentiful 
this season, and show marked departures from the styles 
of several years past. The more brilliant combinations of 
primary colors have been altogether done away with, and in 
their place we have tints and tones that in contrast with the 
shades formerly seen, look faded and dull. Among the high 
novelties are very elegant all-silk materials in exact copies of 
Louis XVI. designs and reproductions of Gobelins and Aubusson 
tapestries, some of them of exquisite qualities and with colors 
and shadings in most artistic combinations. 

Special designs for backs and seats of chairs are brought out, 
the single width goods having one pattern to the breadth, and 
the double width having two to the breadth. Most of the more 
elegant of these patterns have different designs for seat and 
back, for example, a back is of autumn leaf colors in wreath 
shape, the wreath forming a frame for a landscape in which are 
Watteau figures in quaint old-fashioned costume. The design for 
the seat is a wreath in somewhat different style, encircling a 
medley of objects, among which are flowers of various sorts, a 
mandolin and loops of ribbon, and trailing vines. Other patterns 
show bouquets of roses and forget-me-nots with clematis and 
jesamine sprays. 

Below the central design, which is framed in by vines and 
leaves, are silken draperies in soft, dull colors. Very few bright 
tints are seen in any of these high grade tapestries. The general 
effect is very soft and dull. The shades of red are of faded brick 
color, old pink, and the dull shades seen in the old.time India 
shawls. 

These pattern tapestries may be used for backs or seats of 
sofas, in which case the two figures necessary for the seat of the 
sofa should be alike, as well as the two for the back. A piece 
of work recently ordered had different figures in the seat. This 
caprice which was the particular request of the lady who ordered 
it, produced a very irregular and unsymmetrical effect, and was 
severely criticised before it left the manufacturer's ware-rooms. 
This class of goods is very expensive, two figures costing from $25 
to $45. ■ 

There are in market a number of patterns of all-silk French 
goods, very elegant and expensive, but of such exquisite quality 
and finish that the price is scarcely objectionable. They are in 
stripes about three inches wide. These stripes are made up of a 
number of smaller stripes, each one being of different color and 
weave. The colors and designs follow closely the old-time French 
fabrics, many of them of the period of Marie Antoinette. The 
weave of some of these fabrics is intricate and complicated be- 
yond description, almost every stripe showing a different weave, 
There are diagonals, barred effects, armures of various sorts, 
cross bars and waved and eccentric lines innumerable. Over this 
ingeniously woven ground- work are brocadings in the most ex- 
quisite old dull colors. The brocaded patterns are in small set 
figures and sprays. 

This style of goods is without doubt one of the most com- 
plicated pieces of mechanical work in this line ever brought out. 

Another pattern has a satin ground with lengthwise stripes 
in ivory white, very pale Gobelins blue, and light drab. Buds, 
blossoms and sprays of flowers are thickly scattered over the 
surface, the leaves being iii autumn tints of remarkable beauty 
and richness. 

A characteristic French design has a satin ground with double 
waved lines over which are strewn tiny bouquets and sprays of 
fine flowers. The ground is in a very light shade of drab, the 



lines are pale blue, and the flowers and leaves in natural colors. 
There are also plain satin grounds with tiny buds and blossoms. 
These are without stripe or variegated grounds, and are excep- 
tionally simple, attractive and elegant. Double width tapestries 
are shown in a great variety of colors and patterns. The leading 
ideas in this class of goods are moderately large disconnected 
figures or sprays of quite large leaves and blossoms. The shad- 
ing and general detail of this class of fabrics show a very high 
degree of artistic talent and are without doubt the indications of 
a much more highly cultivated taste than that which has here- 
tofore characterized the production of such materials. 

A new line of very elegant goods of this class shows grounds 
of satin weave in very dull blue, a shade of yellowish green, and 
several shades of copper and dull pink verging on a strawberry 
red. There is also a very dull terra-cotta and a number of shades 
of ecru and medium to the light drab. The design is a group of 
leaves with a single blossom, not unlike that of the magnolia. 
The shadings in the leaves and the petals of the flower are shown 
in the most delicate gradations. It would seem impossible that 
colors in such dull tints could be so accurately adjusted as to 
produce such fine effects in light and shade. Satin grounds with 
brocadings in what looks like very fine cross-stitch, are also 
among newest fabrics. 

A new material is a very thick, fine, long pile printed plush. 
The pile is entirely of silk, and the material is said to be more 
durable than any plush ever put upon the market. The grounds 
are in various colors, a delicate cream shade with old rose figures 
being among the most attractive. 

Various new combinations in silk velours are shown. These 
are not quite as popular as heretofore, being to some extent 
superseded by the tapestries mentioned, but they are exception- 
ally elegant materials and are always called for by certain classes 
of conservative trade. 

An attractive new material is mohair plush in cut and frise 
surface. These goods are brought out in all of the popular 
colors, and are among the most durable of all plush surfaced 
materials. 

Satin damask, while not by any means a novelty, is still 
used to a considerable extent. Very delicate ivory or putty 
colored grounds with brocadings in dull blue, peach color, 
yellowish green and similar shades are used to a limited extent. 

There are several novelties in mohair plush brocadings on 
satin grounds. The figures are almost all of them in frise, only 
the veinings or some shaded effects having cut pile. 

Plushes are in very general use for medium to high class 
furniture. They are now rarely used by themselves, but are 
combined with tapestries and various corded fabrics, and occasion- 
ally with plain satin. 

A parlor suit in tufted work, the tufts being alternately of 
satin and plush is among the latest adaptations of these ma- 
terials. 

There are several new styles of plush in the market, the 
changes being visible in the finish of the surface. Very little of 
what was known as crimped or pressed plush, is used, this ma- 
terial seeming to have fallen very suddenly into disfavor leaving 
enormous stocks of it in the hands of some of the larger dealers. 

The new mottled plushes are exceptionally pretty and stylish. 
The surface is very slightly pressed, giving it none of the "mussy " 
effect so evident in the earliest productions of this sort. The 
surface of the pile appears to have been very slightly brushed so 
as to give it a clouded appearance. 

Stamped plushes are almost entirely out of use. They have 
been sold at prices which are the merest trifle, as compared with 
those of several seasons ago. 

There is a moderate demand for fine qualities of printed 
velvet. This material is brought out in the most exquisite color- 
ings in exact copy of natural flowers. The pile is very close 
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and short, and the material among the most durable of all of 
this class of fabrics. 

These velvets are coming into general use among amateurs 
for applique work. The flowers are cut from the fabric and 
appliqued upon fine cloth, felt or other suitable material. They 
are used either as borders, corners or set on at intervals in all 
over decoration. Superb portieres, draperies and table covers 
may be made in this way, the figures after being placed on the 
new ground work are attached by button bole stitch or by sew- 
ing through with a cord. A very easy fashion is to leave a 
narrow margin around the figures, baste them firmly in place, 
and stitch the edges with fine silk on the sewing machine; the 
rough edge may then be trimmed off very closely, and a braid 



dampness and pressure will almost immediately obliterate the 
crimping on the surface. Various qualities and patterns of silk 
faced cretonne are in demand for coverings for chamber furni- 
ture. Ordinary English and domestic cretonne is used in enor- 
mous quantities. Some of the fine English goods is especially 
desirable, both in quality and for the artistic combinations of 
color. 




DESIGN FOR PORTIERE, BY FLORENCE M. KING. 

Any suitable material, of an opaque color, may be used. The trellis, vine 
and grape to be appliqued in plu6h— natural colors. In treating the leaves, the 
different shades of green will be obtained according as the plush is laid on, i. e , 
with reference to the direction of its nap. 

so placed as to cover the stitching, and the cut edge of the ma- 
terial. A veining of gold thread in fine etching stitch will add to 
the effect. 

The ingenious amateur will have no difficulty in developing 
many new and interesting ideas during the course of her work 
with this material. 

In more ordinary grades of goods petit point is among the 
leading materials. This fabric, which may be known from 
having a surface not unlike square stitch on canvas, is very wide 
exceptionally durable, and in the new colors among the most 
stylish of upholstery materials. The goods comes about 50 to 
60 inches wide, and some grades are even wider than this. It 
is ordinarily used plain and drawn smoothly over the seats and 
backs of articles of furniture. In skillful hands it may be 
used in tufted work, but care should be taken that the tuftings 
do not so break up the pattern as to produce a patchy effect. 
A novelty in furniture covering is a medium quality of printed 
crimped satin. This goods has a cotton back and satin face, 
and is callendered into tiny corded lines on the surface. It is 
used to cover light chairs, and for drapery bows and scarfs 
on chair backs. It makes very pretty cushions for seats, and 
backs of chairs and settes, but it is not at all durable, as 



CEILINGS, WALLS AND HANGINGS. 
Some Modified Views by Dr. Dresser. 

1. A ceiling is usually a flat surface, and when it is so all 
ornament placed upon it should be flat and without shade or 
shadow, so that it may express the true quality of the ceiling 
itself, for the aim of all art is the realization of truth. A picture 
painted upon a ceiling must not be confounded with a decorated 
ceiling. To us a picture so placed is a picture misplaced, and 
that for the following reasons : 1. An attempt is made to do 
away with the appearance of a ceiling, which is an attempt at 
falsity. 2. Under views of figures and objects are rare by satisfactory 
and it is difficult to group together figures all flying or having 
an horizontal position, and when achieved the ceiling thus treated 
is rarely satisfactory. 3. A picture having a right and wrong 
way upward is altogether illegitimate on a ceiling, as the feet of 
all the figures should no more point to one side of the room than 
to the other. A ceiling, unlike a wall, has no right and wrong 
way upward. 4. To properly see a picture when placed upon a 
ceiling you must lie on the floor or place the body in an uncom- 
fortable position, for a picture cannot be seen in perspective. 

2. If a ceiling is enriched with relief ornament it should be 
so colored as to render the modeled or carved work readily ap- 
parent. 

3. A ceiling of pattern should never point in one direction. 

4. Dark ceilings give a "cozy" effect to a room, which is 
very appropriate to our changeable climate and to this land of 
"homes." 

5. A ceiling when in dark colors does not look lower than it 
actually is, and there is no reason why we should try to make it 
look higher than it is. 

6. More color may be placed on the ceiling than upon the 
walls or floor of a room, for it does not serve as a background 
to the objects in the room. It is pleasant to receive an impres- 
sion of purity from above, which the use of the primary colors, 
when in harmony, on a ceiling will give. 

7. Ceilings should be much more generally decorated than 
they are by us. It is simply a want of the appreciation of art, 
and not of wealth, that leads to our ceilings not being decorated. 

8. The part which a richly decorated ceiling plays in giving 
magnificence to a room cannot be overestimated. 

Walls. 
1. A wall, being a flat surface, should be so decorated that 
its surface when ornamented still appears to be flat. Decoration 
when applied to a wall should make the wall more beautiful 
than it would be without the decoration, but the wall should 
still appear to be a wall. 




suggestion for mantel, by r. y. barrows. 



